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4@2 A REQUIEM. 


Neobule, being tired, 

Far too tired to laugh or weep, 
From the hours rosy and gray 
Hid her golden face away. 
Neobule, fain of sleep, 

Slept at last as she desired. 


Neobule! is it well, 

That you sought the hollow. Lands, 
Where the poor, dead people stray, 
Ghostly, pitiful and gray ; 
Plucking with their spectral hands 
Scentless blooms of asphodel ? 


Neobule, tired to death 

Of the flowers, that I threw 

On her flowerlike, fair feet, 
Sighed for blossoms not so sweet, 
Lunar roses, pale and blue, 

Lilies of the world beneath. 


Neobule, ah! too tired 

Of her dreams and days above, 
Where the poor, dead people stray, 
Ghostly, pitiful and gray, 

Out of life and out of love, 

Sleeps the sleep that she desired. 


4@2 TERRE PROMISE. 


But now the fragrant darkness of her hair 





Had brushed my cheek, and once, in passing by, 


Her hand upon my hand lay tranquilly: 
What things unspoken trembled in the air! 


Always I know, so little severs me 


From mine heart's country, that is yet so far; 
And must I lean and long across a bar, 
That half a word would shatter utterly ? 
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Oh, might it be, that just by touch of hand, 
Or speaking silence, shall the barrier fall ; 
And she shall pass with no vain words at all, 

But droop into mine arms and understand ? 


4@2 BENEDICTIO DOMINI. 


Without, the sullen noises of the street ! 
The voice of London, inarticulate, 

Hoarse and blaspheming, surges in to meet 
The silent blessing of the Immaculate. 


Dark is the church, and difn the worshippers, 

Hushed with bowed heads, as though by some old spell ; 
While, through the incense-laden air, there stirs 

The admonition of a silver bell. 


Dark is the church, save where the altar stands, 
Dressed like a bride, illustrious with light, 

Where one old priest exalts with tremulous hands, 
The one true solace of men’s fallen plight. 


Strange silence here! without, the sounding street 
Heralds the world’s swift passage to the fire: 
O Benediction, perfect and complete! 
When shall men cease to suffer and desire ? 
ERNEST Dowson. 
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NEW FOUNT OF GREEK TYPES. 
The new fount of Greek types designed 
by Mr. Selwyn Image for Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., results from investigations 
by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, published in the 
) Ww Hobby Horse for October, 1891. These 
: SS investigations were presented in conjunc- 
tion with a specimen of improved Greek writing then produc- 
ed by Mr. Selwyn Image, and pronounced by Mr. Pollard 
‘‘in many respects really good.” In his article, Mr. Pollard 
describes the origin of the Greek types used by Aldus. When 
Aldus required a new fount of Greek types, he had them 
cut on the model of the handwriting of Marcus Musurus. 
“And that wretched fifteenth century hand,” says Mr. Pol- 
lard, ‘“‘ with its innumerable contractions, has exercised its 
malign influence on almost every Greek type down to those 
in use at the present day.” Mr. Pollard had the good taste, 
as well as the good fortune, to find among the treasures of 
early Greek typography in the British Museum a remark- 
able specimen of Greek types. These were modelled upon 
the best possible original, the Greek manuscript writing 
of the tenth century. They were cut in Spain, at Alcala de 
Henares,—then better known by its Latin name, Comp/u- 
¢um,—about the year 1514. Three books were published 
in these beautiful types, the Hero and Leander of Muszus, 
the Zvotemata of Chrysolaras, and what may be called the 
editio princeps of the Greek Testament, since it was first 
printed entire in the “‘Complutensian Polyglot.” The print- 
ing establishment at Alcala was a feature of the great Com- 
plutensian University foundation of Cardinal Ximenes, The 
U iversity began to take shape as early as 1489, the print- 
ing-press seems to have been established about twenty years 
later. Mr. Pollard published in /acszmi/e the closing page of 
the Complutensian Muszeus, and, in default of the tenth cen- 
tury MS. from which the Complutum types were cut, he pub- 
lished, also in facsemi/e, an alternative example from a MS, 
of the ‘‘ Scala Paradisi” of St. John Climacus, in the British 
Museum. I shall have occasion to refer to these /acs¢mzle 
reproductions. The Muszeus page I shall refer to as the 
Complutum type, and the MS. I shall call the Scala MS., 
depending upon my readers to refer back to the October, 
1891, number of this periodical. 
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Mr. Pollard’s researches and Mr. Image’s experiments in 
the matter of Greek types attracted attention, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. commissioned the latter to prepare a de- 
sign for a new Greek type. This Mr. Image did, utilizing the 
Complutum type and the Scala MS., and bearing in mind 
Mr. Pollard’s final conclusion, that ‘‘ the farther we depart 
from the Greek MSS. of the fifteenth century, and the nearer 
we approach to those of the tenth, the more likely are we to 
find the beauty of form, which, save here and there, Greek 
printing has hitherto so signally failed to attain.” Mr. Im- 
age’s first draft was circulated and criticised nearly two years 
ago. Many changes in detail have since been made, partly 
because an earlier fount of types, cut upon a rather more 
clear and, in some of its letters, a more beautiful specimen of 
tenth century handwriting, has been discovered, but the 
general effect of the Complutum type, which is heavy-faced 
when compared with modern types, has been adhered to. 

Mr. Pollard has exhaustively and accurately described the 
Complutum type and its model the Scala MS. Here some 
account of the earlier type and its MS. model must be given. 
The present writer, having been much instructed bythe work 
of Messrs. Pollard and Image, searched through early speci- 
mens of Greek printing, both at the British Museum and in 
the Bodleian Library. The early specimen of types (cut upon 
tenth century MS. models) reproduced in facsimile, by kind 
permission of Bodley’s librarian, upon the next page, gives 
vv. 86 to 118 of Callimachus’ Ode Eis rourpa ris Maddddos, and 
is from a book found in the Bodleian and not possessed by 
the British Museum. The book in question is the ed¢zo 
princeps of Politian’s Mzscellaneorum Centuria, printed at 
Florence by Antonio Miscomino in 1489, the year when 
Cardinal Ximenes inaugurated his University at Complu- 
tum. Politian here printed for the first time the Ode ou 
Athena's Bath. He makes a great point about omitting ac- 
cents and breathings, declaring that he gives it as the ancient 
custom was “sine ullis accentiunculis.” One other long 
Greek quotation and several short ones in his book are with- 
out accents. When, however, the accents are given, as the 
are in other quotations made, they are very wildly used. No 
circumflex, and no grave, are shewn anywhere, and no 
breathing but the smooth one is used. Politian was pro- 
bably rather ignorant about the whole matter of accentuation, 
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mrotnla ,ToiduTal AdIuONES Erte HAC, 

OUUATA MOL TOY WalAom agelAto. TEKNON aAaeTER 
HAtr abanaiage OTHOER Kal AayoNac - 

QAAOUK AEAION WAAIN OEd: w@ eue AiAaN 
© Oppose c EAIKON OVKET! Ok Wapite 

H MEYAA ANTOALYON Ewpafao Aopkag oAguvacr 
Kat wpoKag ovmoAAaG gata maidoe EXES 

AMEN AUPOTEPaIT! DIAN TEP! Walla AaRoica 
MATHP UEN YOEPON CITON GHACNIAGN 

aye Rapy kAaioved . HEA AEAEHCOEN ETAIPAN 
KQIMIN AOANAIA wWpog TOAEAEEEN EDoOo 

Ala yVNal wETA WaNTA Parcv warin. ocean Aldpyas 
ita . EycoAOVTOL TEKNON EOHK GAGON 

OVyap abana! yAVKEPON WEAK OuNAaTA TIcIAON 
aprrazein. Kponios AwAe AEyONT! NOMOol 

COKE TIN QCOGNATON OKa un GOD aAVTOO EAHITAL 
AOPHTHI ulTbat! TOUTON 1tACIN weEyaA@! 

Ala YUNGE TO UEN OVDAAINAYPETON aver yENOITO 
EPYON EWE WOIPaN GA eWENEVOE AINA 

ANIKA TO TTPOTON NIN fyeiNGO.NUN AE KouIjov 
@ evHpeAa TEACOT oME!ACUENON 

OCOod WEN A KaAuHIO ETVOTEPON EutVpa KaUCE 
cocoa AapioTalog ToN UONON EVXOMENOI 

TaiAa TON GBaTan AKTAI@Na TUMAON 1A ear 
KG! THNOT utyaAaoe oUNApouos apTrewAoce 

€QJETAI, AAAOUKGVTON OTE Apounom at TEN Optart 
pyceuntar funat Tauoo ekxBoAiat, 

OTTNOTAN OVKEOEA@N WEP IAHI KaPIENTa AOETPS 
Aatuonoc. cAAavTa! Ton WPIN GNAKTA KUNE" 

Tov1ckt AdiwNHoEUNT! . TaAvitos o@Tea. uaTHp 
Aarai Apyuwo MANTA ewEePKXOUENc 

OARIoTaN epeet- oe Kat EVAIONA yENEo eat 
FOPEON GAGON wWaIA UmToAdauNan - 

gm its 
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and plainly followed whatever MS. he quoted from, accenting 
or not, printing zo¢a adscript or not according to what he 
found in his original. The subscript zo¢a occurs nowhere 
in this early edition, and only came into use from compara- 
tively late MSS. In this book we have apparently the first 
example of Greek types shaped upon the model of tenth cen- 
tury MSS. Theresemblances between this fount,which I shall 
call the Florence fount,and the Complutum fount, are too nu- 
merous to require extended mention. The differences are few, 
apart from the greater lightness of face which characterizes 
the Florence fount throughout. The proportions observed 
in the design of the Florence types are in many cases better 
than those of the Complutum type. The letters are more 
nearly commensurate and often occupy equivalent spaces. 
This peculiarity, together with the majuscule form of the 
lower case zu, imply a MS. original differing from the 
Scala MS. There is/a remarkably beautiful tenth century 
Plutarch MS., now in the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
which stands to the Florence type in the same relation occu- 
pied by the Scala MS. with reference to the Complutum 
type. The opening page of the Life of Marcellus is given 
from this MS. on Plate 83 of Dr. Maunde Thompson's 
‘‘Palzeographical Specimens.” From this plate Dr. Thomp- 
son has kindly allowed me to reproduce here thirteen lines, 
which bring in every letter of the Greek alphabet except Asz- 
and their text is repeated in the types now generally used. 


LowtOuTm AN, TOL TS raw pon Las COON Got 
Sainoncurancin an aero 
OW hpon : ¢ pipan-tpeonoc: Gyumifevio na Sela 
lay toroon. OXPUTOUTL BAN. Lortraspaernrour 
Lovrop-touuTar 6p aignic * auroods". trraionron 
SOON HN TpotupoC- acl HoTy Lu ost N OY 
Lidztopéwoo : eryopaporc TISINANOIaG too" 
coonSp opM pocet pH }c6n. ‘GUNGO TH TOS Gaon 
S Ho ytipar Topu nu ern: Sp ond our ropSyow 
Store tote mpootduouclp WLAN. OrNGornGn 
onrc. TEpriotUszianluap xxdoniore - ULLOITON 
_ Vapour. UnépauTHo Tas an Smopspouw 
dnd& yn pon tar. GN Nt ULOU TOLINOULL 61 XON TO 
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kai tovtm 5 Tord Td yaipov Kal dyépwyov emipaivwr év tols Gyaotv, Te 
5é GAAw tTpoTp swdpwv, PiravOpwros, ‘EAAnvixis wadeias Kal Aoyov axpe 
Tob Tiwav Kai Javpalew Tovs KatopIovvras epactys, adtos 5é bm’ dayokdv 
ép’ Scov hv mpodupos aoxjoat nal madeiv ovw éEixopmevos, ei yap adrAXous 
tiaiv avOpwrrois 6 Jeds, strep “Opnpos eipnnev, ex veotnTos Edwxev Kat cig 
yijpas Torvmevewy apyadéous Todéuous, Kal Tois TOTe, TpwTEvOVEr Pwpyaiwr, 
ot véow pév Svres rept Sixeriav Kapyndoviows, axpalovres 5é Tararais irrép 
avtis Iradias érodéuouv, H5n S5é ynpavtes AvviBa mdduv cuvelyovto. 


The general difference between the Florence and Com- 
plutum types will be seen, by a moment's comparison, to be 
analogous to the difference between the Scala MS. and this 
Laurentian Plutarch. The latter is the more absolutely up- 
right ; its letters are more regularly symmetrical, and kept 
in rather stricter proportion each to the others. Its strokes 
are more delicate, and gamma occasionally, zu and zeta in- 
variably have the majuscule forms, whereas cursive forms 
for all three are used in the Scala MS. The Florence types 
have not lived up to their model in respect of zefa, and have 
preferred the cursive gamma of the Laurentian Plutarch, 
which it, however, has followed in adopting the majuscule 
form of 7. 

Taking the four models thus far spoken of, Mr. Pollard’s 
Complutum type and Scala MS., the Florence type and its 
prototype, represented by the Laurentian MS., we may state 
their points in common as follows. There is the same or 
nearly the same uprightness in all four, the same adherence 
to simple and bold forms throughout, and the same or nearly 
the same study of a certain proportion, this last being more 
scrupulously and successfully observed in the Florence type 
and the Laurentian MS. The general character of all these 
models gives to the page as written or printed a certain 
composed and harmonious effect; a body and dignity as 
of a whole varying in its component parts, but fashioned 
with a consistency which pleases the eye in some such — 
as the Greek Mzeander design. There are ten letters whic 
may be said to be identically modelled in both MSS., and 
both types. These are a/pha, gamma, tota, omicron, pi, rho, 
sigma, tau, upsilon, and with a slight deviation chz. There 
is an alternative majuscule gamma found only in the Lau- 
rentian MS., and the Complutum type is alone in having a 
special semi-circular s¢gma used only at the end of words, 
and not always there. This terminal s¢gma is found in some 
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tenth century MSS., and reproduces a form used very com- 
monly in Papyrus MSS. and usual in early Uncial MSS. 
Five other letters, ¢hefa, lambda, mu, phi, and omega, 
are the same in the two MSS., while both the Complutum 
and the Florence types agree in making slight changes dic- 
tated by-the difference between connected writing and fixed 
types. The slight extension of ¢hefa above the average height 
of other letters, the microscopic loop at the top of A/z,and the 
closed top of omega, are all features adopted for the conve- 
nience and despatch of penmanship, and it was inevitable 
that such features should be suppressed in fixed types. The 
same may be said of the ungainly /amédas shewn in both 
MSS., though it must be confessed that neither of the two 
founts cope successfully with this letter. They are far more 
successful with su, which has no extension below the line 
in either of them, though both MSS. so extend it. This 
lower extension of MS. sz was a device to contradistinguish 
it from kappa and beta. Turning now to kappa, beta, delta, 
and epsz/on, we find that the Scala MS. gives only one form 
of kappa, which is the more usual one in the Laurentian 
MS., although the ordinary £apfa occurs there. This cur- 
sive kappa resembles a fifteenth century e¢a (”) turned up- 
side down («). The only form of defa given in either MS. 
is this appa, with the upper part of its first vertical line 
cut down to the level of the other. Both of these forms— 
adopted for convenience in penmanship—are rejected by 
both of the types for the familiar deta and kappa common 
to all Greek types and prevailing in MSS. earlier and later 
than the tenth century. This having been done, there was 
no reason for extending mz below the line by way of dis- 
tinguishing it from £appa and defa. In regard to delta, it 
is curious that the Scala MS. gives a form, closely followed 
as we shall see by Mr. Image, which occurs as an alterna- 
tive and less usual de/fa in the Laurentian MS., but is not 
heeded by either of our two early founts. The ungainly de/ta 
of their choice is very frequent in the Laurentian MS. Mr. 
Image's efsz/on is taken from both MSS., while the two early 
types adopt a less clear form for this letter, and thus unfor- 
tunately deviate from the best model. 

Nineteen letters having been dealt with, five still remain, 
pst, eta, zeta, xt, and nu. Our two tenth century MSS. agree 
in giving to Jsz the shape of an upright Maltese cross, and 
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our two early types agree in preferring the alternative form 
familiar in all modern Greek printing. The familiar fifteenth 
century e/a is given by the Scala MS., but both founts follow 
the Laurentian MS. model which gives a majuscule form. 
An attempt is made by both types to produce the ze¢a of the 
Scala MS., but it is not successful, and we must regret that 
neither of them followed the Laurentian MS. with its ma- 
juscule form, adopted by Mr. Image. The only reason why 
neither MS. gave the majuscule form of x7 is the obvious 
difficulty it offers toa cursive hand. Curiously enough both 
of our MSS. seem to turn the connecting curves of their 7, 
whichever way is most convenient. Here too, when fixed 
types came in, consistency would have dictated the three pa- 
rallel lines. In regard to zu, the Complutum fount takes a 
cursive form from the Scala MS. model, while the Florence 
type borrows the majuscule shown in the Laurentian MS. 
Apart from the greater dignity of this #z, its adoption in 
lower case suppresses the annoying and notorious confusion 
between lower-case upszlon aid nu. 

Thus far in gathering together the data upon which Mr. 
Selwyn Image's final design for the new Macmillan types 
is based, there has been little or no allusion to upper-case 
letters. Just one word here of the capitals designed by him 
and used in printing the opening passage of the first Iliad 
given on the following page. All punctuation has been sup- 
pressed, because commas and colons disagree with upper- 
case letters, and the same reason has brought all zo¢as on to 
the line and banished accents, breathings, and apostrophes. 
The passage being familiar, this can doubtless be done with 
impunity, simply to show the design to the best advantage. 
The only departure from usual forms, except as regards pro- 
portion and harmony, is in the s¢gma. The half-moon shaped 
capital sigma prevails in tenth century MSS. and has been 
adopted by Mr. Image. The objections to our usual angular 
upper-case sigma are obvious. It is only beautiful when 
given on a large scale, as in inscriptions. On coins it is a 
great piece of good fortune barely to decipher the sigma. In 
fixed types, even the capitals must be so small as to banish 
the angular s7gma, unless it be kept as a torment to the eye. 

And now the more intricate questions raised by Mr. 
Image’s design for lower-case letters must be introduced in 
connexion with two specimens of it, which follow. The text 
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HNIN AEIAE ©EA MHAHIAAEO AXIAHOC 
OTAOMENHN H MTPI AXAIOIC AAPE EOHKEN 
FIOAAAC A IOOIMOTC ¥TXAC AIAI MPOIAYEN 
HPQON ATTOTC AE EAOPIA TETXE KTNECCIN 
GNI OINNOIC! TE AAITA AIOC A ETEAEIETO BOTAH 
E= OT AH TA MPOTA AIACTHTHN EPICANTE 
ATPEIAHC TE ANA= ANAPON KAI AIOC AXIAAETC 
TIC T AP COME EON EPIAI =TNEHKE MAXECOAI 
AHTOTC KAI AIOC TIOC O FAP. BACIAHI XOAQ@EIC 
NOTCON ANA CTPATON OPCE KAKHN OAEKONTO AE AAO! } 
OTNEKA TON XPTCHN HTIMACEN APHTHPA 
ATPEIAHC O FAP HAGE @OAC EMI NHAC AXAION 
ATCOMENOC TE ©TTATPA ®EPON T AMEPEICI AMOINA 
CTEMMAT EXON EN XEPCIN EKHBOAOT AMOAAQNOC 
XPTCEQI ANA CKHMTPOI KAI AICCETO MANTAC AXAIOTC 
ATPEIAA AE MAAICTA ATQ KOCMHTOPE AAQN 
ATPEIAA TE KAI AAAOI ETKNHMIAEC AXAIOI 
TMIN MEN ©EOI AOIEN OATMMIA AQMAT 'EXONTEC 
EKMEPCAI MPIAMOIO MOAIN ET A OIKAA IKECOAI 
MAIAA A EMOI ATCAITE OIAHN TA A AMOINA AEXECOAI 
AZOMENO! AIOC TION EKHBOAON AMOAAQNA 
EN© AAAOI MEN MANTEC EMETOHMHCAN AXAIOI 
AIAEICOAI © IEPHA KAI APAAA AEXOAI AMOINA 
AAA OTK ATPEIAH ATAMEMNONI HNAANE ©TMOI 
AAAA KAKOC A®IEI KPATEPON A EMI MTOON ETEAAEN 
MH CE TEPON KOIAHICIN ETO MAPA NHTCI KIXEIO 
H NTN AHOTNONT H TCTEPON ATTIC IONTA 
MH NY TO! OT XPAICMHI CKHITPON KAI CTEMMA @EOIO 
THN A ErQ OT ATCO MPIN MIN KAI THPAC EMEICIN 
HMETEPQI ENI OIKOI EN APE THAO@! MATPHC 
ICTON EMOIXOMENHN KAI EMON AEXOC ANTIOONCAN 
AAA I@l MH M EPE@IZE CAQTEPOC OC KE NEHAI 
QC E®AT EAEICEN A O TEPON KAI EMEIOETO MTN! 
BH A AKEON MAPA OINA MOAT@AOICBOIO @AAACCHC 
MIOAAA A EMEIT AMANET@CE KION HPA® O FEPAIOC 
AMOAAQNI ANAKTI TON HTKOMOC TEKE AHTQ 
KAT@I MET APFYPOTO= OC XPTCHN AM®IBEBHKAC 
KIAAAN TE ZA@EHN TENEAOIO TE I¢1 ANACCEIC 
CMINGET El MOTE TOI XAPIENT EMI NHON EPEYA 
H El AH MOTE TOI KATA MIONA MHPI EKHA 
TATPON HA AITON TOAE MOI KPHHNON EEAAQP 
TICEIAN AANAOI EMA AAKPTA COICI BEAECCIN 
OC E®AT ETXOMENOC TOT A EKATE ®OIBOC AMOAAQN 
BH AE KAT OTATMMOIO KAPHNON XQOMENOC KHP 
TOE MMOICIN EXQN AMOHPE®EA TE ®APETPHN 
EKAAFZAN A AP OICTOI EM! QMON XQOMENOIO 
ATTOT KINH@ENTOC 0 4 HIE NTKTI EOIKOC 
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printed on the first specimen page, is that of Baiter & Saup- 
pre Ovatores Attici, in which the punctuation has been 

ept, but accents, breathings, and apostrophes have been dis- 
pensed with, while all zofas are printed on the line. The pas- 
sage printed is the celebrated narrative from Demosthenes 
on the Crown, § 169—176. The reason for omitting accents 
and breathings is to facilitate comparison of the new type 
with the Florence type as reproduced in facsimile above. 
Subscript zo¢as are printed on the line in the Florence type, 
which has been here imitated in this particular. Practically, 
no one would ever be likely to print a Greek book without 


‘accents, breathings, and apostrophes. As for the subscript 


tota, that may some day be dispensed with. For the present, 
however, accents, breathings, apostrophes, and subscript 
totas are all indispensable. The next page displays the same 
passage from Callimachus, given above in facsimile from 
Politian’s Miscellaneorum Centuria. Here all diacritical 
marks are given. The text is that of Willamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, ed. 1882, and many lines have been added to fill up the 
page, which begins at line 86, with the Politian page, and 
extends through line 132. Politian’s page covers only half 
as many lines. 

In attempting a detailed consideration of the lower-case of 
the new Macmillan fount, the task before me is a compara- 
tively easy one. Mr. Pollard has established that the only 
right model for a reformed Greek type must be tenth century 
MSS. and early types based upon such MSS. The facts rele- 
vant to the question in hand about such MSS. and such types 
have been summarized above. It now remains to shew that 
Mr. Image’s lower-case design agrees with his models. His 
design gives a heavy face to the types throughout and con- 
sistently avoids any noticeable diminution of thickness. 
This is a characteristic of the Scala MS.and theComplutum 
type. The first effect upon the eye is startling and, in the size 
of the types used below, not wholly pleasant; in the smaller 
size, of which no example can be given, it almost disappears. 
Indeed, a little familiarity has broken down this objection in 
my own case and in so many other cases, that it may be 
considered to be an objection wrongly taken, and based upon 
the slimness and varying thickness of line familiar to every 
reader of Greek as ordinarily printed. One very successful 
feature in Mr. Image’s design 1s the barely perceptible thick- 
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Ecnepa wen rap HN, HKe 8 arre\\oon Tic wc Touc mpuTaNec coc Eharaa 
KGT@AHMTGl Kal UeTa TaUTa O1 WEN EUEUC EEGNGCTUNTeC icTaxU d<IMINOUN- 
Tec TOUC T €K TOON CKHNOON TOON KGTd THN GTOpaN €x¢€IProN Kal Ta reppa 
eneruunpacan, ol d€ Touc crpaTHrouc .WeTEneuUNONTO Kal TON caANIrKTHN 
exahoun, kai eopuBou mAHpHc HN H Mokic, THI 9 UCTepaicl aud THI Hiucpal 
Ol EN MpUTaNeIC THN BoUAHN exaAouNn eic To BouheuTHpION, Uueic 9 eic 
THN €KKAHCIGN €Mopeuecee, KGI MpIN €KCINHN xpHuaTical Kai mpoBouheucat 
mac o OxHucc GN® KGeHTO. Kal wera TauTa coc HAeen H BouAH Kal anHr- 
Fei\kGN Ol MPUTGNEIC Ta MpocHrrehueNG eaUTOIC Kdl TON HKONTG MapHraroNn 
KGKEINCC €ITEN, HpwTa weN © KHpUZ Tic aropevan Boukeral; napnia 3 
‘ouderc, modAaxic 3€ Tou KHpUKOC «pa@ToONToc ovden UGAAON aNICTaT 
OUsIC, GMGNTON MEN ‘TOON CTPOTHTOON MGPONTOON, GMGNTON «€ TOON 
PHTOpOON, KaAoucHc O€ THC KOINHC MaTpId0c @CONHC TON €poUNe uUNneEp 
cooTHplac’ HN Fap © KHPUZ KATA TOUC NOMOUC @OONHN G@IHCI, TOUTHN 
KOINHN THC MmaTpi0oc SIKGION €CTIN HIéIcedl. KQITOL €1 AEN TOUC COOCHNAI 
THN mokin Bouhouwenouc mapeAoein del, MaNTeC GN UMeEIC Kal o1 aAAoI 
AeHNaiol anacrantec em To BHua eBadizeres manTec rap o10 oT! CHeHNal 
QUTHN eSouhecoe* «1 Be Touc MAoUCIMTaTOUC, Ol TPpIaKOCIOI’ «1 8 ToUC 
@u@oTepa TaUTG, Kal €UNoUC THI Moke! Kal mAouciouc, ol weTa TaUTa Tac 
sserakac emidoceic emiQonTec’ Kal rap €UNOIGI Kal MAoUTOI TOUT «MolHcaN. 
GAA we €0IKEN, €KEINOC © KaIpoc KGI H HAMEPG €KEINH OU MONON €UNOUN 
Kal MAOUCION aNepa exahel, GAAa Kal MapHKOAOVeHKoTa Toc Mparuacin ez 
GpXHC, Kal CUAACACrICUENON Opecd@c TINOC €NEKG TaUT enpaTTEeN oO DiAInnoc 
kat Tt Bouhomenoc’ © rap WH TaUT €ld@c WHO CEHTAK@C NOPPWeEN, OUT «1 
€UNOUC HN OUT €1 MAouCcIOc, OUGEN UGAAON HMEAAEN © TI XPH MOIEIN EICEC- 
edt oud ULIN ezeIN CUUBOUAEUEIN. €@CGNHN TOINUN OUTOC €N €KGINHI THI 
HuUcpdi Ero, KGI MapeAewN EINON €iC UUdC, G MoU OUCIN ENEK akoUCAaTE 
FIPOCCKONTEC TON NOUN, €NOC EN, IN €1IOHTE OTI LLONOC TON ACrONTOON Kal 
MOKITEVOLEN@ON EFGOO THN THC €UNOIGC TOZIN €N TOIC O€INCIC OUK EXINON, 
aha Kai Acrcon Kal rpa@ooN €ZHTAZOMHN Ta SEONG UMEP UMCON EN GUTOIC 
Toic poBepoic, erepou de, oT! UIKPON GNGAC@CAaNTEC XpONON MoAAc! Mpoc Ta 
hoina THC macHc mokiTelac ecece EUMEIpOTEpOl. <IMON TOINUN OTI Touc 
ALEN COC UMGPXONTON OxfSalwn Didinne: Alan eopuBouueNouc GrNocIN Ta 
MapontTa mparuae Hrouuci’ ev rap O10 OTI, El TOUe OUTOOC ETUTXGNEN EXON, 
OUK GN GUTON HKOVOUEN €N EhaTeial onTa, GAA emi ToC HUETEPOIC oOpioic. 
OTl MENTO! IN €TOLUG NMOIHCHTal Ta €N OxSaic HKEl, capooc enicraual. coc 
® €X€l, €PHN, TAUTG, GKOUCATE OU. €KEINOC OCcoUC HM Meical xpHuaci OH- 
BaioNn H €=ZQNaGTHCa! ENHN, GMGNTaC €UTpericTal, Touc 3 aM apxHC GNOECTH- 
KOTAC GUT! KOI NUN €NGNTIOUALENOUC OUOdUcOC Meical OUNGTAdI. TI OUN 
Bouderai, Kal TINCC €Neka THN EdaTeian KarTelAH@eN; MAHCION SUNQUIN 
deizac Kal MapacrHcac Ta onAa Touc MEN eaUTOU @iAoUC enapal Kal epaceic 
MoIHcal, TOUC 9 ENGNTIOUWENOUC KAGTAMAHZGl, IN H CUrxcopHcac! pobHeENnTec 
@ NUN OUK coehouCIN, H BiaceccIN. €1 WEN TOINUN MPOdIpHcoues HUEIC, 
€PHN, €N TOO! MApPONTI, €1 Tl OuCKOAON MenpaxTal Oxfaloic mpoc Huac, 
TOUTOU MEUNHCEd! KGI GMICTEIN GUTOIC OC EN THI TOON EX@PCON OUCI LEpIdl, 
MIPCOTON WEN d GN €UEaITO Dikinnoc NoIHcoUEN, eITa pohouuaI WH Mpocde- 
EZQUENCON TOON NUN GNGECTHKOTOON GUTOO! KI AIG! FNCOUHI MGNTON @iAIN- 
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ening shewn in theextremities of all its lines. This thickening 
will be found both in the Complutum and the Florence types, 
and by this means one of the marked beauties of MS. writing 
is reproduced. The points just described distinguish Mr. 
Image’s design from that used in the last edition of the 
Poetae Scenict, where many forms not used in ordinary 
Greek printing have been adopted, some of them, e¢a and 
gamma for instance, being majuscule forms analogous to 
those of the Macmillan lower-case type. 

Anothergeneral difference between the Macmillantypeand 
the German fount just mentioned results from the square- 
ness consistently given by Mr. Image to upper and lower- 
case letters alike. All of them are based upon a square, for, 
as Mr. Image has described them, “‘either they are square or 
some proportion of a square, as, for instance, three-quarters 
of a square, or half a square, or a square and an eighth.” 
The inspection of any good tenth century MS., whether the 
Scala MS., or the Laurentian MS., or any other, fully justi- 
fies this harmonious proportion in the new design. Indeed 
it is the perception of some such regularity as this in the 
recurrent letters which gives to a page of writing or print- 
ing the pleasing effect of a traced design, beneath the various 
forms of which one constantly recurring pattern suggests it- 
self. This is the point justifying a comparison, mutatis 
mutandis, between. well-proportioned Greek letters and 
the familiar Greek patterns called the ‘‘Maeander” and the 
“Wave.” 

This congruous effect could never be given by fixed types 
without diminishing the number of lines ascending above 
and descending below the general level of Greek as ordi- 
narily printed. The number of such ascenders and de- 
scenders in the current Greek types based upon fifteenth 
century MSS., which may be called the Aldine types, is thir- 
teen; 8654 and € being “‘ascenders,” y 7“, and x being ‘“‘de- 
scenders,” ¢and ¥ being both ‘‘ascenders” and ‘‘descenders.” 
The Macmillan type has only three ‘“‘ascenders,” defa, delta, 
lambda, and three ‘‘descenders,” rho, phi, Ast. Putting hz 
and fs? among the “‘descenders” is simply following the lead 
of the Florence and Complutum types, and the very mode- 
rate length of descending line in both of these and in rho, the 
third ‘‘descender,” is a feature of both these early types as 
well as of the Scala and Laurentian MSS. The majuscule 
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forms given to lower case ¢hé and éfa remove. thém_from 
the category of ‘‘ descenders,” and this is also what both thei 
early types do. Gamma remains, and here, improving upon 
the early types, Mr. Image has, adopted the majuscule 
gamma twice used in the nine lines of the Laurentian MS., 
given above in facsimile. The lower height of the:ascending: 
lines used in Mr. Image’s defa and /améda is likewise cha-; 
racteristic of the Complutum and Florence types, while his! 
delta is taken from the Scala MS. model, which is not very 
different from that of the Laurentian MS. Neither ze¢a nor 
theta are ascenders in the two early types from which Mr. 
Image’s ¢hefa is taken, with very necessary modification for 
clearness sake. As for the zeta of Mr. Image’s design, that 
is taken from the Laurentian MS., and is an improvement 
in all respects upon the formS given in the Scala MS., and 
in both early types. The majuscule form of 7, adopted 
in the Macmillan type, is suggested by the two MSS., but 
some might prefer to regard it as an innovation suggested 
by Uncial MSS. Here is the only feature in Mr. Image’s 
design not more or less obviously forced upon him by 
tenth century models. Whatever their justification, Mr. 
Image’s forms for zefa and x2 are a great improvement on 
the Aldine forms, which, when intently perused, begin to 
squirm before the eye. His majuscule form for lower case zz 
is authorised alike by the Laurentian MS. and the Florence 
types, while his semi-circular lower case sigma is a modifi- 
cation of the terminal s¢gma used in the Complutum types. 
His mu is that of both early types, and justifies itself, since 
the descending line was only a device in order to make room 
for the cursive forms of de¢a and appa already commented 
on above. 

In closing, a word may be said of the upright position 
given to every lower-case letter in the Macmillan type. 
Even if a slanting model were deemed preferable, no tenth 
century MS., and neither the Complutum nor the Florence 
types, would bear any modification towards the slant. But 
the fact is, that all manner of dissertations and exhortations 
shewing the necessity of teaching children an upright script 
have become the order of the day in England, Germany, and 
America. General health and due regard for the spine con- 
spire, it would seem, with the demands of beauty and clear- 
ness, to urge our abandoning the prevailing habit of writing 
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on the slant. The old-time practice of printing English and 
French books all in italics has been finally given up. Now 
the current Aldine Greek types all slant more or less, and 
may therefore be classed with italics. On this ground alone 
the current founts of Greek type should be reformed ; and, 
that once admitted, nothing short of some such return to 
tenth century forms as attempted in the Macmillan type will 
be found satisfactory. we Louis DYER. 2 




















SAR GERBIER, KNIGHT, SOME- 
TIME MASTER OF THE CERE- 
MONIES TO KING CHARLES THE 
FIRST. Cap. I. 

Horace Walpole, in his introduction to 
mY the anecdotes of the artists, who flourished 
in England during the reign of Charles the First, has brought 
together a variety of notices concerning Sir Balthazar Ger- 
bier, an adventurer as remarkable as any, whose name is to 
be found in the history of the fine arts. These notices were 
merely arranged by Walpole in order of time, without any 
attempt, on his part, to fashion them into a consecutive story: 
yet they are sufficient to show the nature of the man, and the 
interest of the world in which he attempted to play his part. 
Itwas in thesphereof state intrigue, that hechieflyadventured 
his fortunes, and to this end, he pretended toa knowledge of 
almost every art and science, which then was cutivated in this 
country; but, excepting a certain skill in miniature painting, 
and a prodigious confidence of address, he appears to have 
possessed no substantial ability of any kind : while his fail- 
ings were conspicuous. With a trifling knowledge of archi- 
tecture, he set himself up, at one time, as a rival to Inigo 
Jones ; and he did not scruple to extol his own performances 
in portraiture, when Vandyck and Gentileschi were the court- 
painters. His political life would, doubtless, possess an in- 
terest for the general historian ; but the chief value of his 
story lies, at the present time, I think, in its more persoral 
circumstances: in his relations with men such as Rubens, 
and Vandyck; in his own attempts at miniature-painting, 
and architecture ; and in his venture to found an academy 
of the arts and sciences, at London, during the Common- 
wealth. These aspects of his life, I have especially endea- 
voured to depict in my essay. 

The materials, which are extant, and which might serve 
for a life of Gerbier, are perhaps more voluminous than those 
relating to any other artist of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, whose name appears in the anecdotes of Walpole. 
Besides the innumerable tracts published by Gerbier, in 
England, and on the Continent, there are no fewer than 
thirty-two volumes, in folio, of his correspondence in the 
Public Record Office ; while documents, which relate or al- 
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lude to him, are, also, to be found there, in great numbers, 
among the State Papers. In other English collections, simi- 
lar documents are not hard to discover; and the records of 
Continental countries would doubtless, if searched, yield 
other materials, no less important. So large a mass of au- 
thorities as this, I cannot pretend to have entirely digested, 
in a brief essay like the present one. Indeed, I have con- 
tented myself by endeavouring to tell Gerbier’s story by the 
aid of such documents, as were the more generally accessi- 
ble to me, and, as far as I was able, in his own words and 
phrases. For the rest, I had neither the time, nor oppor- 
tunity, to go further; nor am I certain, that my subject is 
of sufficient importance to warrant this expenditure. Upon 
the other hand, I suspect, that a more thorough research of 
documents would disprove not a few of the statements made 
by Gerbier, which I have used. But I must leave it, and per- 
haps not altogether unwillingly, to some one, who is more 
diligent than myself, to correct these errors, and amend my 
shortcomings. 


‘‘My Predecessours by the Father’s side,” he gave out, 
‘““were Normans; by the Mother's, partly Spanish, and 
partly French. My Great Grand-Father was Anthony Ger- 
bier, the Baron Doully, allied unto Katherine de Laloo, the 
daughter of the Count of Valladolid, a Spaniard, as then 
High Stuard to the Emperour Charles the fifth. My Grand- 
father was Lewis Gerbier, Baron Doully, allied to the daugh- 
ter of one Angeli de Milan, a Councellour of State to the 
French King, Francis the second. My Father was Anthony 
Gerbier, allyed to Radegonde Blavet, daughter and Heire 
to the Lord of Blavet in Picardie, who were both of them 
ruined, most of their Means ceased on, and themselves 
constrained to flye France during the bloody Massacres, 
in Charles the ninth time, for that they were Protestants. 
They betook themselves into Zeland, and made their aboad 
at Midlebourgh the chief Town, where (at their own charge) 
they built the French Church, in which their monument is 
to be seen. 

‘‘T was myself born,” in the year 1592, “in the same Town 
of Midelborough ; where it was foretold at my nativity by 
a learned Astronomer, that I should not live in my native 
Country, but bee a great Traveller; beginne be times ; and 
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attend the Courts of severall Princes. Where with in successe 
of time, I being acquainted, my minde was perpetually set- 
tled on travelling, insomuch as that I ran away twice from 
Schoole, and had well nigh got to Sea the second time, but 
that I was followed and brought home again. 

‘“‘A while after (my Father being deceased) my Mother 
permitted me to accompany one of my Brothers into France, 
where I attained unto Languages, and Sciences, so that at 
my returne home, though I was but a Ladde, yet I had 
pretty good insight in severall Arts, and Sciences; and I 
excelled not a little in Writing, Limning, Drawing, and in 
the Mathematickes, as Geometry, Architecture, Fortifica- 
tions, and in the Framing of Warlike Engines, all which 
brought me to be considered of by Prince Maurice of Orange, 
who thought well of me. I was by him recommended unto 
Noel Caron (the then States generall Ambassadour) who 
was comming for England, and who afterwards presented 
me to King James.” [‘‘A Manifestation by S' Balthazar 
Gerbier, Kt” London, 1651. Sandrart’s ‘‘ Academia Artis 
Pictoriz,” Noriberga, 1683; compare S. P. Dom., XL., 133.] 

It was, probably, in 1613, or in the following year, that 
Gerbier passed over from Holland to this country ; he being, 
at the time, about twenty-one years of age. Having gained 
through his patron, Sir Noel de Caron, access to the Eng- 
lish court, he was not slow to perceive the approaching 
fortune of George Villiers, then ‘‘ newly become fauorit to 
King James; the said George Villiers being immediately 
after Baron, Viscount, Earle, and afterwards created Mar- 
quis and Duke of Buckingham.” The first sign of this 
sudden preferment of Villiers had been his appointment 
to the office of a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, on the 
23rd of April, 1615; at which time, also, he was created 
knight. These events were succeeded, by his elevation, in 
the autumn of the following year, to the Barony of Whad- 
don; the first of those brilliant titles, which were showered 
upon him in so rapid a series. Gerbier ‘‘ applied” himself 
to Villiers with success ; and, presently, entered his service 
in 1616. ‘‘ My attendance,” he continues, “‘ was pleasing to 
him because of my seuerall languages, good hand in writing, 
skill in sciences, as Mathematicks, Architecture, drawing, 
painting, contryuing of scenes, Masques, shows & enter- 
tainments for greate Princes ; besides many secrets which 
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I had gathered from divers rare persons; as likewise for 
making of Engins useful in warre, as I made those which 
hight Blows up the Dike that stopt the passage to the 
Towne of Rochell; for it was on the same Modell of that 
of the Prince of Parma. He did putt to me first, the con- 
tryuance of some of his habitations; to chouse for him 
rarities, bookes, medals, marble statues, and Pictures great 
store; He bestowed therein vaste somes of mony, of which 
I neuer would haue the menaging.” [‘ Baltazar Gerbier 
Knight to all men that loves truth,” Paris, 1646. ] 

The most celebrated of the Duke of Buckingham’s houses 
was York House in the Strand: partly on account of the 
pictures and statues, which he there collected; and partly 
on account of its having been the birth-place of Francis 
Bacon. The enforced surrender of the lease, by Bacon, in 
the beginning of the year 1622, was follow ed by consider- 
abie works, carried out at the ex pense of the Duke, in order 
to adapt the old fabric to his princely mode of life. “York- 

Iouse,” writes Sir Thomas Wentworth to Christopher 
Wandesford, on the r7thof June, 1624, ‘goes on passing fast, 
another Corner symmetrical now appearing answerable to 
that other raised ‘before e 1 went hence, besides a good! 
Statue of Stone set up in the Garden before the new Build- 
ing, bigger than the Life, of a Sampson with a Philistine 
betwixt his Legs, knocking his Brains out with Jaw-Bone 
of an Ass.” [ Know! ler: “‘ The Earl of Stafforde’s Letters and 
Dispatches,” London, 1739, Vol. I., p. 21.] This statue was 
no other than the famous piece of Cain and Abel, by John 
of Bologna, which had been given to Charles, w hen i in Spain, 
and by whom it was afterwards bestowed upon Bucking- 
ham. In one of Gerbier’s tractates on Architecture, there 
is an account of the hurried manner in which certain altera- 
tions, which evidently formed a principal part of the works 
carried out, at this time, were efiected. ‘‘ As the Duke of 
Buckingham,” he writes, “had occasion to make use of 
Rooms, to entertain (according to the Dignity of a prime 
Minister of State) foreign Princes and Embassadors; so 
as on a suddain, all the Buthrises that upheld that rotten 
Wall,” in which alre eady there had been much daubing and 
breaking through, ‘‘were thrown down, the Seelings of 
Roomes supported with Iron-bolts, Belconies clapt up in 
the old Wall, daubed over with finishing Morter, and all this 
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(as a Toadestoole groweth in a night) to serve untill a Model 
for a Solid Building (to stand even with the Street) were 
made, and to be Built of such Stone as the Portico or 
Water-Gate at the River side is; and this was done on a 
Moorish Ground, whereon no New Building could stand 
any time without Proppings.” [Gerbier : ‘‘ The Three chief 
Principles of Magnificent Building,” London, 1662, p. 27.] 
These questionable alterations were, apparently, effected in 
what remained of the medieval palace of the bishops of 
Norwich, who sold the property in the sixteenth century to 
the see of York : and it would seem, that both these repairs, 
and the new buildings of which Sir Thomas Wentworth 
speaks, were the work of Gerbier, since we find him writing 
to the Duke of Buckingham, in 1624, that Inigo Jones, the 
King’s Surveyor, “a estéa Yorck hous pour veoir la mayson, 
et estoit confus et honteux. II ne me faudroit plus que la 
revertion de sa plasse, pour luy faire abevir la gravelle, car il 
en est fort jaloux.” [Tanner MS. LXXIIT: printed in Good- 
man’s ‘Court of King James I.,” London, 1839, Vol. IL., 
p. 360.] Gerbier constantly endeavoured to place himself in 
rivalry with Inigo Jones: and at the time-of the Restora- 
tion, he gave out, that the reversion of the place of Surveyor 

eneral had been promised to him by Charles I. 

It is, however, almost certain, that the water-gate, the one 
completed portion of the sumptuous house, which was in- 
tended to have been built of stone, and to have stood “‘ even 
with the Street,” was erected by Nicholas Stone, from the 
designs of Inigo Jones. Of this gate, which, together with 
the river-terrace, remains overlooking the gardens of the new 
embankment, there is a print in Colin Campbell’s “ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus,” engraved from an original drawing, bear- 
ing the date 1626: anda relic of the design for this projected 
house may, perhaps, be extant in a sketch preserved among 
the drawings of Inigo Jones at Worcester College, Oxford, 
for a coffered ceiling, bearing the Duke of Buckingham’s 
moito. 

About this time,anno 1624, Gerbier first became engrossed 
in the service of the Duke abroad, which was, probably, the 
occasion of the works at York House being handed over to 
the care of Inigo Jones. Besides the works to which I have 
alluded, I read, also, of the following, which Gerbier carried 
out at York House. In one of his letters to the Duke, he 
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speaks of paving the cabinet-room with marble; and dis- 
cusses the supply of water to the palace, which he proposes 
to conduct by means of leaden, in preference to earthern, 
pipes, at a cost of 400/.: and in the tractate upon Architec- 
ture, from which I have already quoted, he states that King 
Charles I. was “ graciously pleased to avouch he had seen 
in 4uno 1628, (close to the gate of York-House, ina Roome 
not above 35 Foot square,) as much as could be represented 
(as to Sceans) in the great Banquetting Room of White- 
hall,” which “ contrivances” were doubtless the invention 
of Gerbier. In addition to these works, he prepared a design 
for rebuilding Newhall, in Essex; a seat which the Duke 
had lately purchased at the time of his journey with Prince 
Charles, into Spain ; and which Gerbier proposed to fill with 
as rare a collection of paintings as that which he had brought 
together at York House. “‘J’ay aussy donné ordre,” he wrote 
to Buckingham, ‘ pour faire la modelle pour Nieu whall, et 
le charpentier la montrera a vos. Exc. sy tost qu'elle sera 
faitte.” [Tanner MS., ut supra. ] 

As Gerbier continued in the service of the Duke, he turned 
more and more, when the occasion offered itself, from arts to 
affairs ; often using his practice in the former, as a disguise 
for his business in the latter. “‘I did keepe,” he says, the 
Duke's “Cifers with his intelligences abroad, was sent by him 
(with the King his Masters approbation) in secret Messages. 
No sooner were these marks of trust observed, butt mali- 
cious Ignorant persons made glosses thereon, according the 
places where I was sent. 

‘‘My first publike imployment abroade was a iourney 
into Holland, to meet their an Eminent person from Bra- 
bant who was to make overtures from Spain & Germanije 
for the restitution of the Palatinat; I went at that same 
jnstant jnto Tessel & assisted Sr. Sackville Trevers, to 
gett cleere from the East indian Company theire dessigne 
which was to stay him with the Shipp called the S. Esprit, 
where wiht he made after wards for England : 

‘My second jmployment was jn France, to expostulate 
wiht the Cardinall de Richelieu concerning large promises 
France had made to assist Count Mansfelt, when king 
Jeames was mouued to engage him selfe on theire faire 
promises againts Spain; which assistance prouued att last 
butt bare Cabinet discourses, & no reall engagement of 
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that king nor Ministers of state: which seemed to vexe 
Count Mansfelt att my returne to Douer, & seemed to 
mouue him to desire that I should say to King Jeames, 
that he had keijes to make his own passage through 
France, if the king would giue him leave, though it was a 
question whether Count Mansfelt ment it, for he neuer 
had any certain promisse of a real conjonction nor assist- 
ance of the french: his Tresorier then (for showe) only did 
pass aquittances to the french; thereby to persuade king 
Jeames that the jntended ware for the Palatinat should not 
wholly lay on his charge: 

‘“‘T was afterwards jmployed againe jnto Brabant, where 
I was commanded to comun with the Marquis Spinola, 
about the reconcilliation betweene the Crowne of England 
& Spaine, on which secret conference the treaty was sett 
on foot; & pursued vntill it was broght to a conclusion: 

‘I was jmploied into France to remonstrate the great 
jnconueinencies of their countenancing of the Spanish 
trade, for that theire shipping did transporth all the 
Spanish Merchandise, & thereby frustrated the king of 
England of those hopes (during the breach betweene the 
two Crownes after the d[is]soluing of the Two Treaties of 
the Spanish match, & that of the Palatinat) [that] the 
Spaniards might be putt to it, & thereby mouued to give 
full satisfaction on the point of the Palatinat: 

“T was likewise imployed by the king to remonstrate to 
the French King & to the then Queene Mother, the mis- 
takes of the French Ambassador Monsieur de Blinville, 
when his men vsed violence on the Kings Officers, Con- 
stables and others that did theire Duty, to hinder the 
scandalous resort of English Papists att Durham House: 

‘“‘T did then deliuer to the Cardinall de Richelieu a letter 
of the Duke of Buckingham, which was by some [specula- 
tists] taken for the cause & beginning of mis-intelligences 
betweene the two Crownes of England & France, because 
those two greate fauorits did then declare their ressents ; 
which were so violently vttered on the Cardinall de Riche- 
lieu side, as that he accompanied them with unciuill glosses, 
who gaue ground to some licentious discourses, which did 
so little worck on me (that had not other North-starre then 
his Majesties seruices & my duty) as mouued mee to pro- 
ceed as befitted a person sent on good grounds, & to make 
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apparent to the haughty spiritt of that Cardinall that threats 
were to weake to driue me from my bijas, nor wuld his com- 
pliments afterwords work any other effect on me (when he 
desire[d] my returne) then to mouue me to heare him, & to 
relate his utterances, which he concluded with compliments 
that he contented himselfe to know the fame of a fauorit so 
great as the Duke of Buckingham was, but for him only to 
act the part of a single Minister of state; who did admire 
the power of the Canon of an English Admirall, but that hee 
himself did remaine in the humility of the Canons of that 
Church whereof he was a disciple, & as those vtterances 
where indeed butt flowers of Rethorike, they couered ser- 
pents, for he caused men to follow me to the very port of 
Bollogne, where the soldiers were apointed to ceasse on 
all papers, but he was disapointed, for I gott safe into 
England: 

‘‘T was afterwards commanded towards Spaine, on an 
invitation from that King & a Passe sent for my safe 
Landing in any part of CANTABRIA, it was to proceede to 
the intended Treaty of reconcilliation betwene the two 
Crownes; but an Irish bleerd eyd Papist Priest was sett on 
by Mr. Endimion Porter to make the Duke of Bucking- 
ham beleeue that the Conde-Duca d’Oliuares the king of 
Spaines fauorit desired the said Mr. Porter to be sent on 
that Treaty, which prouued but a plot of the said Mr. Porter, 
as appeared by his proceedings, for after he got the Duke 
of Buckinghams consent to go allong with mee & the Abot 
d’Escaillie (then Ambassad' from the Duke of Savoye) 
no sooner were we arrived at Bruxels butt the said Mr. 
Porter (without knowledge of the said Abot d’Escalie, 
lesse of me) repaired secretly to the Arch Duchesse In- 
fante Isabella, & to Don Carlos Colomna, to contriue his 
disguised passage into Spaine, without the said Abot d’Es- 
caille & myselfe ; which he undertooke after hee left me on 
my way from Bruxelles to Namur,& his returne to Bruxelles, 
though he had neither Commission nor any letter of Cre- 
dence, for I did pocesse them, therefore his said secret jour- 
ney into Spaine prouued most rediculous, & his appearance 
to that Court was taken by the Conde-Duca as an argument 
of weaknesse in those that had sent him, that had no letter of 
credit. bs 

“It was from that instant,” Gerbier adds, “that I be- 
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came an Eye-sore to the English Spanish faction, which 
was maintayned bythe Lord Cottington; someof themcaused 
a most malicious & horride asperssion to be cast on me, 
supposing by their letters to the lord of Carlile (his Ma- 
jesties extraordinary Ambassador in Italliein the year 1628.) 
that I was sent that way about (on a pretence to go to 
Spaine) only to kill him by the way; of which horrid as 
perssion the said Lord of Carlille was pleased to giue mé 
notice; & on my just resent declared in his Majesties 
presence, that he neuer had any cause to credit that foulle 
report: yet did the Authors thereoff continue their malice 
against me, by theire ill offices during my Eleuen yeares 
Residencey in his Majesties service in the Court of Bruxels; 
returning copies to the Spanish ministers off all the most 
Important advertissements which I did send to the King 
& State.” [‘‘ Toall men that loves Truth,” #¢ supva.| From 
this, he proceeds to a particular, though confused, account 
of the circumstances, which led him, in 1641, to accuse 
Lord Cottington of betraying state secrets. 

I have not troubled to search for any original papers, 
which might elucidate this narrative of his employments 
abroad, while in the service of the Duke; as the matters, 
set forth in it, are scarcely of sufficient importance, in their 
present connection, to require any further comment. There 
1s, however, some descrepancy in the sequence of the events, 
as they are here related; and there is an omission, which is 
significant. The promises of France, to allow Count Mans- 
feld to land either at Calais, or Boulogne, and to contribute 
towards the subsidies for the support of his army, were made 
in November, 1624, at the time of signing the marriage- 
treaty ; so that Gerbier probably made his remonstrance to 
Richelieu, at the commencement of the following year. The 
riot at Durham House broke out on the 26th of February, 
1625-6: but the capture of the French ship in the Texel, 
by Sir Sackville Trevor, did not take place till the 27th of 
September, 1627; although Gerbier speaks of it as preceding 
the two earlier events. The omission, which he makes, is 
that of any reference to his prolonged negotiations with 
Rubens, in 1625, for a suspension of arms in the Nether- 
lands, and the most memorable of all his state employments, 

On the 25th of March, 1623, Gerbier wrote a letter of 
some length, in French, to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
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who, at the time, was with Prince Charles, at Madrid, bound 
on that headstrong attempt ‘‘ to go post into Spain, to fetch 
home the Infanta.” This letter, which is directed to Madrid, 
contains a lengthy account of the manner, in which Gerbier 
was then engaged in painting. ‘The King,” he wrote, 
‘“‘with much affection has expressly sent for the little por- 
trait, a proof that the great original is ever in his heart. 
I have painted on the lid of the box, the emblem of a sun- 
dial, the hand of which turns continually towards the pole- 
star, with these words, Undecumque ad idem; signifying 
of your Excellency, that, though absent and transported to 
distant lands, your heart and soul, being unchangeable, turn 
and aspire continually towards his Majesty. I believe, that 
the portrait has been thought a good one; I know in my 
conscience that it is exceedingly like: although I avow, 
that Mr. Palmer does not like it. But, forsooth, there is no 
greater enemy of science, than presumption and ignorance. 
My Lady [the Marchioness of Buckingham] so greatly de- 
plores your absence, that she cannot live without having 
= image and shadow before her eyes ; this is we 4 I have 

een obliged to employ all my time in finishing the great 
“ener which I had commenced in oils, the which my Lady 

eeps, as her sweet saint, always within sight of her bed. I 
have finished it; and if it be not injured by the dust, it will 
always show what I am able todo. My Lady desires me to 
send to your Excellency a portrait of herself, and the sweet 
little Lady [your daughter]; but the time of the departure 
of the vessels has been so short, that I have been obliged to 
send you that, which was painted three years ago: and as 
for the little Lady, she has been painted in great haste, and 
only half finished; the hands, which crave a blessing on 
your Excellency, are merely outlined. However, my Lady 
still wishes me to make a miniature of your Excellency for 
her, but in so doing my time would slip away, and I cannot 
put off my journey any longer; for, before I reach Italy it 
will be extremely cold; and, besides, the sooner I under- 
take this voyage, the sooner I shall be enabled to return, to 
serve your Excellency. I am advised, before I come back 
from Italy, to make some choice piece of the return from 
Spain, with the Infanta; to wit, a triumph by sea, repre- 
senting a chariot with the Prince and Princess, Neptune 
driving his sea-horses, and your Excellency, as Admiral of 
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the Sea, in front of the chariot, holding in your hands the 
reins: and to paint, besides, on the margin of the water, 
certain nymphs, representing England, which shall come 
in a dance to receive their Prince; and, flying in the air, a 
crowd of angels, some bearing the Arms of Spain, others 
with devices proper to this union. I think, that this would 
be a thing of much beauty, and tend to immortalize your 
action, in having brought over the Princess by sea; and it 
would make a rare gift for your Excellency to present to the 
Prince. I hope your Excellency will let me know in Italy 
our opinion, that I may complete it before my return.” 
Tanner MS. LXXIII.: printed in,Goodman’s ‘‘ Court of 
King James I.,” London, 1839, Vol. II., p. 262.] 

The journey into Italy for the acquisition of works of arts, 
which Gerbier here proposes, seems to have been either 
delayed, or abandoned, in order that he might attend the 
Duke of Buckingham at Madrid, if a passage in a letter, 
from the Duchess to her husband, is to be taken literally. 
It is possible, that Gerbier may have been one of the nume- 
rous retinue sent out to Prince Charles, in May, 1623, the 
greater number of whom were dismissed, as soon as they 
reached Santander ; since the presence of so many English- 
men was not acceptable to the Spanish Court. The passage 
of the Duchess’ letter, which implies that Gerbier had set 
out for Madrid, runs thus: “ Will you, if you have any idell 
tim, sett to gerbere for your pickture, that I may haue it well 
don in litell; if once J could have that, I should think my- 
self very hapye.” In the same letter there is an allusion to 
a miniature of King James, which Sir Toby Matthew had 
lately finished, and which was to be sent into Spain, ‘“‘sence 
the prince keeps that gerbere has don for the infanta.” [ Harl. 
MS. 6987, art. 58.] Walpole adds, that while in Spain, he 
drew the Infanta in a miniature, which was sent over to King 
James. The greater number of Gerbier’s works in painting, 
of which any record exists, are portraits of this kind, ‘in 
little.” They were usually painted in water-colours, with 
gum, on vellum ; a method of work in which, according to 
Sandrart, he chiefly excelled: ‘‘ picturisque gummatis in 
membranis insigniter excellebat.” There is in the Jones 
Collection, in the South Kensington Museum, a miniature 
portrait of Charles I., when Prince of Wales, dated 1616, 
and drawn by Gerbier, with a pen, in grisaille, much after 
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this manner. [Walpole: “ Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land,” London, 3rd Ed., 1782, Vol. IL., p. 91. Sandrart : 
Sa Nobilissimz Artis Pictoriz, Noriberga, 1683, 
310. 
: In November, 1624, about the time that the marriage 
contract between Prince-Charles and Henrietta Maria was 
signed, Gerbier again set out for Italy, and had travelled as 
far as Paris, when a certain proposal was made to him, 
which, being better communicated to the Duke by word of 
mouth, than by letter, brought him back with all speed to 
Bologne, for the putpose of re-crossing to England: but 
the wind continuing contrary, and the sea rough, his re~ 
solution failed him; and again he recoursed to pen and 
paper. He had already mentioned, in a previous letter, the 
rare pictures, belonging to a person called “te President 
Chevallier ;” and had described certain antique heads of 
marble and bronze, which were in the same collection. The 
day on which he despatched his last tithes to the Duke, a 
stranger came to him, who, knowing that he was in the 
service of Buckingham, and was anxious to purchase this 
collection, addressed him thus: The marriage being con- 
cluded, all the world waits for the coming of the Duke of 
Buckingham, since his favour in a time so extraordinary 
would not fail him in accomplishing any good service for 
whomsoever he chose. If the Duke would show his favour 
to one, who has cast his hopes on him, he would present 
him not only with the pictures which Gerbier had seen ; 
but, also, with tapestry after a pattern by Raphael, valued 
at 50,000 francs, and a present of 150,000 francs. Gerbier 
replied, that the Duke acted always from the love of Virtue 
herself; but desired to know further of the matter. The 
stranger described the affair in brief: A certain clerk of a 
financier of the King, had been guilty of some forgetful- 
ness, in the exercise of his office. Were this clerk brought 
to trial, his little fault would discover the infirmity, not 
only of his master, but, perhaps, of others; for the links 
of a chain depend one upon another. If the servant were 
pardoned, “‘le pot aux roses” would not be discovered. 
They imagined, that it would be easy for the Duke to 
obtain this pardon, at a time so extraordinary; and they 
promised to find means and inventions so honourable, that, 
till Doomsday, nothing should be known of it. To this, Ger- 
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bier replied, that he would lay the proposal before the Duke, 
in a letter. He will not, he writes, mention any names, until 
-he has the Duke's: mind on the matter; and beseeéches, in 
conclusion, a speedy answer, since he intends to hurry post 
to Rome, so soon as he receives it. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s reply, to this letter, has not been preserved; and it 
is no longer. possible to say, how the affair ended: yet it 
may not unaptly serve to illustrate the manner, in which 
Gerbier enriched the galleries of Buckingham. The re- 
mainder of the letter is occupied withadescription of various 
paintings, which he had lately acquired ; and particularly 
a Danae by Tintoret, ‘un corps tout nuds, le plus beau, 
‘qu'un calion froit de glasse en devienderoit amoureux.” In 
Paris, Gerbier had seen the two statues of the slaves, in- 
tended by Michael Angelo for the tomb of Julius II., and 
now one of the chief possessions of the Louvre. They had 
-been given by Francis I. to the Constable Montmorency, in 
the possession of whose-familly they continued at the time 
when Gerbier saw them: He is anxious, that the. Duke 
should make himself possessed of them, amongst other 
works of art, when in Paris: ‘Mais, Monseigneur, appres 
ue vos. Ex. aura amassa beaucoup, je la supplie de donner 
battaille 4 Mons' de Momoranssy, car il a les plus belles 
statues que dire ce peut; assaveoir, Deux Esclaves de Michel 
Angelo, et encore aultres.: Il est sy liberal qu'il ne les refu- 
sera pas.” [Tanner MS. LXXIII.; printed in Goodman’s 
“Court of King James I,” London, 1839, Vol. II., p. 392.] 
The account, prepared. by Gerbier, in his involved French, 
of what passed between Rubens and himself, upon this occa- 
sion ; together with copies of the letters written by him, and 
the replies he received ; are preserved in the Record Office. 
“The Duke of Buckingham,” he states, “‘ being at Paris in 
April, 1625, le Sieur Rubens painted his portrait there; and 
on that occasion had communication with, and made pro- 
posals to, Gerbier ; le Sieur Rubens saying, after the return 
of the Prince, that the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia and 
the Marquis Spinola had a lively sense of the wrong done to 
the Prince, during his stay in Spain, in not having received 
-his Mistress the third day after his arrival at Madrid; which 
eagerness, the Infanta was of the opinion, ought to have 
been exhibited, seeing the Prince had so honoured the House 
of Austria, and acted so generously, and so like a cavalier. 
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Upon which considerations le Sieur Rubens made it known, 


that he apprehended great difficulties might arise, between 


the Crowns of Spain and Great Britain ; that, nevertheless, 


every honest man should do all in his power, to cherish a 


continuation of the good understanding, which had subsisted 
between them until then ; and since war was a scourge from 
Heaven, we should do our best to avoid it. These speeches 
were accompanied with protestations and wishes, that the 


Duke might be induced, as he had the power, to pacify the 


King my Master, who is no doubt very much incensed. Ger- 
bier replied, it was evident God had made known to the King 
of Great Britain, that He made the Lilies to unite with the 
Roses ; that, in the joy of this union, every unfruitful pre- 
tension, that he had had in his voyage to Madrid, should be 
buried in oblivion, except that which affected the particular 
interests of his very dear sister the Queen of Bohemia, whose 
wrongs needed a cure, to which the Duke was obliged to con~ 
tribute, as much as lay in his power. 

‘Le Sieur Rubens had perceiyed, in the Duke’s conver- 
sation, a laudable zeal for the interests of Christianity. After 
his departure from France, and the rupture between Spain 
and England, he frequently wrote to Gerbier, greatly de- 
ploring the present state of affairs, wishing to revive the 
Golden Age, and conjuring Gerbier to make the Duke of 
Buckingham understand the Infanta’s great regret, that 
affairs were in their present state. He protested, that Her 
Highness ought not to suffer, because she desired nothing 
more, than a good understanding, which she thought very 
reasonable ; as she had neither been a party to the dispu- 
tants, nor contributed to their discontent, That, if the King 
of Great Britain had a design, to claim the restitution of 
the Palatinate, it was to the Emperor he should apply, and 
to the King of Spain, supposing he had the power ; but that, 
at least, the good understanding, which had hitherto existed 
between England and the Infanta should be preserved, and 
put upon a proper footing, for there were no points in dis- 
pute between them. 

“ Le Sieur Rubens enlarged upon this subject, saying how 
praiseworthy and adyantageaus, this work of reconciliation 
would be. That he believed it easy of accomplishment, pro- 
vided the King of Great Britain would lend a favourable ear, 
and the Duke was well disposed, so that his assistance might 
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be relied upon. Then Rubens dwelt so strongly upon Spain 
being willing to listen to reasonable conditions, and begged 
Gerbier to say so to the Duke of Buckingham, who ordered 
Gerbier to reply to Rubens, that he would never lose any 
opportunity, which might be of service to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, towhich hewould contribute all that lay in his power; 
that, if Spain had a real and charitable design, he would meet 
it with open arms, on condition that the King of Bohemiawas 
taken into consideration. This answer (according to what 
Rubens wrote) was sent into Spain, whence they expected 
good news. Some weeks after, le Sieur Rubens wrote, that 
he had received orders, from Spain, to keep up this corre- 
spondence with Gerbier, and that in a short time, the Infanta 
would have more explanations and instructions. 

‘Soon after, when the English Fleet retreated from Cadiz, 
[in October, 1625,] le Sieur Rubens wrote, that, changes 
having taken place in the general aspect of affairs, Spain 
had come to somewhat different resolutions, and was bent 
on adjusting things as they stood at present ; which more 
clearly appeared by the change in the affairs of Denmark, 
and afterwards by the impression, which was made by Eng- 
land raising an armament for the Fleet; which, nevertheless, 
was destined against France, and not against Spain, but at 
which Spain was so jealous, that the taking of Groll, hap- 
pily for the States General, succeeded. The Marquis of 
Spinola having kept his forces upon the coast of Flanders, 
fearing the army of England intended an invasion, le Sieur 
Rubens retracted his first overtures, and wrote to know 
whether it were the intention of England to treat, that the 
Infanta and the Marquis were doing their utmost to pro- 
cure full powers from Spain; upon which Gerbier received 
orders to reply. 

“The following is a copy given into Rubens own hands, 
Gerbier having gone to Antwerp, to see about the purchase 
of statues, medals, and pictures, from Rubens, which the 
Duke was making. 

“ Brussels, February 3, 1626-7. 

“Monsieur Rubens: 

‘My Lord, the Duke of Buckingham, has com- 
manded me to inform you, with respect to the Discourses 
we have held, that if it pleases the Infanta to obtain full 
powers from the King of Spain to treat in his name, and 
HII 


on behalf of the King of Great Britain for a general sus- 
nsion of Arms between the King of Spain, the King of 
reat Britain, the King of Denmark,and the States General 
of the United provinces, that he will do his utmost to carry 
into effect the resolutions and wishes of the several parties 
for the said suspension of Arms, for two, three, four, five, 
Six, or seven years, restoring commerce to its original 
footing as in times of peace, during which time an accomo~ 
dation may be treated for. , B. Gerbier.” 

[Sainsbury: ‘Papers illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens,” London, 1859, p. 69, et seq.] 

The correspondence between Rubens and Gerbier con- 
tinued until September, 1627, when it became evident that 
the negotiations had entirely broken down. Upon Gerbier’s 
return to England, in the following October, Rubens still 
urged him to pursue the matter, Gerbier answered: “ he 
believed that the business was at an end ; that he had been 
recalled, after remaining four months in Holland, without 
any satisfaction, except that the agreement between the two 
Kings had put a stop to the business.” Despite some com- 
plaint from Rubens, that he could obtain no satisfactory 
replies from Gerbier, occasional letters still passed between 
them, until April, 1628, after which time their correspon- 
dence ceased. 

The purchase, at a cost of 100,000 florins, of the statues, 
medals, and pictures, which had been collected by Rubens, 
and to which Gerbier alludes in the foregoing narrative, was 
not completed by the Duke of Buckingham, until the autumn 
of the year 1627. Before this considerable collection was 
added to the Duke’s Cabinet at York House, Gerbier, in a 
letter to his Grace, dated the 8th of February, 1624-5, had 
remarked his own astonishment at the rarities which he 
had succeeded in bringing together during the brief period 
in which he had held the keepership of York House. “For,” 
he adds, ‘‘out of all the amateurs, and Princes, and Kings, 
there is not one who has collected in forty years as many 
pictures as your Excellency has collected in five.” Walpole, 
in his Anecdotes of Painting in England, says, that Bishop 
Tanner hada MS. catalogue of the Duke’s collection, drawn 
up by Gerbier ; by which that writer may have intended cer- 
tain lists in Gerbier’s handwriting, still preserved among 
the Tanner manuscripts at Oxford, of pictures purchased 
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by Gerbier, for the Duke. There exists, however, a catalogue 
of such part of that nobleman’s Museum as was preserved 
by an old servant of the family, Mr. Traylman, and by him 
sent to Antwerp to the young Duke, to be sold for his sub- 
sistence; great part having been embezzled, when the es- 
tate was sequestered by Parliament. So early as the 23rd of 
July, 1645, it was ordered by the House of Commons, that 
all pictures and statues without superstition be forthwith 
sold, for the benefit of Ireland and the North; and that all 
pictures having the representation of the Second Person of 
the Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary, be forthwith burned: but 
neither of these orders appears to have been exactly carried 
out. Some of the pictures, on the assassination of the first 
duke, had been purchased by the king, the earl of Northum- 
berland, and Abbot Montague. Those pieces which escaped 
seizure by Parliament, and of which a catalogue has come 
down to us, having been printed by Mr. Bathoe, in 1758, with 
notes by Horace Walpole, sufficiently denote the value of the 
collection, when entire. In it are enumerated no fewer than 
nineteen paintings by Titian, seventeen by Tintoret, twenty- 
one by Bassano, thirteen by Paul Veronese, three by Raphael, 
two by Giorgione, three by Leonardo da Vinci, and thirteen 
by Rubens; besides many others of the first masters. Among 
the pictures by Titian was the famous ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” inwhich 
were introduced the portraits of the pope, the emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and Solyman, the Magnificent: it is said, that 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, offered the first duke the value of 
7,000/. in money or land, for this single piece. [Tanner MS. 
Ixxili: printed in Goodman’s “Court of King James I.” 
London, 1839, Vol. II., p.369. Walpole: ‘Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England,” London, 1782, 3rd Ed., Vol. II., p.g2. Com- 
mons’ Journal. A “Catalogue of the Curious Collection of 
Pictures of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” London, 
1758. 

T i popular indignation, which the Duke of Buckingham 
raised against himself, and his faction, towards the close of 
his life, appears to have involved, also, his creature, Gerbier, 
for in the summer of 1628, a bill for the latter’s naturalization 
was in danger of being thrown out by the Commons, before 
it hadgainedareading. [S. P. Dom.CVIII., 52. ] Theassassi- 
nation of the Duke occurred on the 23rd of August following, 
an event, which served rather to promote, than hinder, the 
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fortunes of Gerbier. He had continued in the service of the 
Duke, from the time of his ascendancy to power; and the 
king not unnaturally regarded with especial favour the man, 
who, for so long a period, had been acceptable to ‘‘his martyr,” 
as the king was pleased to call Buckingham, “in whom the 
world was so much mistaken.” On the 3rd of December, 
1628, Gerbier took the oath on entering the royal service; but 
he appears to have retained the keepership of York House. 
The Duke had bequeathed Gerbier an annuity, which Sir 
Robert Pye, one of the executors, pretended that he was in- 
capable of possessing; since he had not received the privilege 
of naturalization. But ‘‘His Majesty,” says Gerbier, “ pro- 
vided against that, by his Letters Patent; and by these re-in- 
stated me in possession of all they pretended to takeaway from 
me.” ‘I received,” he adds, ‘“‘no other recompense and liveli- 
hood, for the twelve years service, than this annuity, the old 
house in which I am lodged, and the keepership of York 
House, which is but servitudewithout profit.” Buttheaccount 
of his modest condition, which he sends, in this letter, to one 
of the Secretaries of State, would seem to be scarcely con- 
sistent with his mode of life, at the time. In 1628, it is said, 
that heentertained the king and queen, at a supper, which did 
not stand him in less than a 1000/.; and when Rubens came 
over to England, in the following year, he was lodged, at the 
expense of the State, in Gerbier’s house: both which circum- 
stances would argue his house to have been one of no mean 
convenience. The visit of Rubens extended from the month 
of May, 1629, to the 22nd of February, 1629-30; during 
which time he made, amongst other paintings, the sketch 
for the ceiling of the Banquetting Room, at Whitehall. At 
his departure, Gerbier sold to the king,a cordon of diamonds 
and a ring, to be presented to the painter. ‘‘God knows,” he 
exclaims, on the 12th of February, 1629-30, apparently rather 
from design than apprehension, ‘‘when Gerbier will be paid.” 
Three days after this, a warrant for a privy seal of 500/., for 
the diamond ring and hat band, was issued: it was im- 
mediately followed by another of 128/. 2s. 11@., for ‘‘the 
Charges & Entertaynment of Sig’ Piero Paulo Rubens 
Secretary & Councillor of State to the King of Spain by his 
Ma** expresse command defrayed at Balthasar Gerbire, Esq. 
his Ma‘ servants house with Mr. Brant the sayd sig" Rubens 
brother in law & their men from the 7 of December last 
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to the 22 of Feb’ 1629-30.” [S.P. Dom. CXLVI., 25. Wal- 
pole: ‘Anecdotes of Painting,” wt supra, Vol. II., p. gz. 
Sainsbury: ‘ Papers illustrative of the Life of Rubens,” uw 
supra, p. 145. Carpenter: ‘‘ Pictorial Notices illustrative of 
the Life of Sir Anthony Vandyck, etc., London, 1844, p. 
168. 

Daring the first two years in which Gerbier continued in 
the service of the king, there is little more to record of him 
beyond his entertainment of Rubens, than certain transac- 
tions, which he had with the artists,Gentileschi and Le Sueur. 
Horatio Gentileschi, before the arrival of Van Dyck, was ac- 
counted, for history, the first painter in England : he and his 
family being especially regarded by the king. His beautiful, 
and accomplished daughter, Artemesia, passed the chief part 
of her life at Naples; where the fame of her paintings was 
only exceeded by the fame of her amours. His sons, Fran- 
cesco and Giulio, had gone, about this time, by command of 
the king, on a voyage to Italy, for the purpose of acquiring 
certain studies and pictures : while another son, Mark, was 
in the service of the Duchess of Buckingham. On the 29th 
of January, 1629-30, Gentileschi made a statement, to the 
king, by way of justification of himself and his sons, in con- 
sequence of various disputes which had passed between him 
and Balthazar Gerbier. Gentileschi asserted, that the cause 
of these disagreements was his refusal to confirm Gerbier’s 
judgment of certain statues and pictures, which the latter 
had procured for the King and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Gerbier, it seems, had accused Gentileschi of extorting ex- 
orbitant sums of money for his pictures, as well as for the 
services of himself and his sons. Among the State Papers, 
is a document drawn up by Gerbier, in which he seeks to 
prove, that Gentileschi had received upwards of gooo/. from 
the King and the Duke of Buckingham, After enumerating 
various pictures and their prices, and stating that Gentileschi 
received 500/. ‘‘ for his coming over,” he adds the following 
particulars; ‘‘ Item, after his arivall he importuneated the 
Duke so long, that Mr. Indimion Porter was forcett to solicitt 
for him 500/. which was the 500 whaire his sone with a plott 
ment to go for Italy. Item, got for to buy collors beeinge a 


-neew plott to putt upon the King, witness Mr. Cary 150/. 


Item, more for to travell 150/, and after the sonne caeme 


-back agayne maide believe that he had bin robde at sea and 
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gott an other somme wich I cannott tell. Afore Duke 
went to Ré, the Duke tould me that Gentiles squised out 
of his purs 400. Besydes all his housse furnishet from top 
to too; wich will amount more then 4,000/.” Gentileschi, 
however, for his own part, declared that he had received in 
all, but 1500/.; whereof 200/. was given to certain persons, 
that being the condition on which they interested themselves 
on his behalf. Moneys were still owing to him, in conse- 
quence of the death of the Duke of Buckingham ; and, as 
yet, he had not received anything in discharge of the ex- 
penses of his son’s journey into Italy. In conclusion, he com- 
plains, in severe terms, of the conduct of Gerbierand his ser- 
vant, John Bous. It would be difficult, now, to arrive at the 
merits of this dispute : certainly, Gerbier’s statement carries 
with it an air of aggression; and the admirers of Gentiles- 
chi’s genius would willingly believe better things, than his 
rival would have them do. The many fine qualities of hiswork 
may again receive their recognition, when some critical ac- 
count of his life shall come to be written. A remarkable 
piece, by him, of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, remains in the 
gallery at Hampton Court: it is a distinguished design, 
filled with a strange sensuousness, the force of which is not 
lessened by the academic severity of its expression. [S. P. 
Dom. CX XXIII., 29 and CXLI., 82. Sainsbury: ‘ Papers 
illustrative of the Life of Rubens,” w¢ supra, p. 310.] 
Gerbier’s transactions with Hubert le Sueur were of a more 
leasing nature, than those which he had with Gentileschi. 
he Lord Treasurer Weston having consulted Gerbier on 
matters connected with the adornment of the house and gar- 
den, at Roehampton, in Surrey; Gerbier procured certain 
paintings for the chapel, as well as vases for flowers, to be 
placed in the garden, “ four of the larger for the four corners, 
and the rest of the smallest size like those which the Queen 
has at St. James’.” In a letter sent to the Lord Treasurer, 
in December, 1629, together with the model of some work 
to be carried out at Roehampton, he proposes to send * for 
the sculptors and carpenters, and see what one will do for 
the horse, and the other for the rail,” and so presently give 
an account to his lordship. The work, about which he was 
to consult the sculptors, ended in the production of the cele- 
brated equestrian statue of Charles I., which, after many 
vicissitudes, now stands in the roadway at Charing Cross. 
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In a second letter of the 15th Jan : 1629-30, he writes to the 
Lord Treasurer : “‘ I believe that Mons’ le Sueur will go to 
Roehampton to decide on the spot where the Carolus Mag- 
nus should be set up. If your Excellency is still in the same 
mind he should be told so, in order that he may not lose the 
fine dry weather, and the spring, to make his model.” Gerbier 
then asks his lordship to consider the disposition of the gar- 
den, from the windows of the great chamber. He is of the 
opinion, that were the four large parterres, which are to reach 
to the extremity of the garden, of the same breadth as those 
nearer the house, they would appear mean for so fine a spot ; 
and, also, that the statue of the king will show to greater ad- 
vantage in not being surrounded by too many trees. On the 
following day, he again writes to Lord Weston : “My Lord, 
Le Sueur has waited on me, telling me that he has spoken to 
your Excellency, and that he has received orders to com- 
mence his work, wishing I would give him the paper he has 
signed, to have one written in English, of the same tenor, 
for the signature of your Excellency. This I did not think 
proper; but I have sent him a form, of which I enclose a 
copy.” According to the terms of these directions, which 
Gerbier encloses in his letter ‘‘for the Scrivener” wherewith 
to prepare a draught, it is stipulated, that the statue shall 
consist of ‘‘a Horse in Brasse biages then a greate Horse by 
a foot, and the figure of his Maj. king Charles proportionable 
full six foot.” ‘‘The saide Sueur is also to make a perfect 
Modell of the saide worke, of the same bignes as the Copper 
shall be, in the making werof he shall take the aduice of his 
Maj: Ridders of greate Horsses, as well for the shaep of the 
Horsse and action as for the graesfull shaepe and action of 
his Maj: figure one the same.” The entire work is to be 
finished and set up ‘“‘at Rohampton in the right Hand the 
Lord hig Tresorier his Garden,” in eighteen months’ time; 
and Le Sueur is to receive for the same, the sum of 6007. 
[S. P. Dom. CLIII., 69, CLVIII., 48, 54. Carpenter: 
“Notices of Vandyck,” u¢ supra, p. 188. | 

In May, 1631, Gerbier obtained the most considerable of 
his state employments, being appointed “his Ma“ Agent at 
Brussels;” an office which his acquaintance and former ne- 
gociations with Ruben were, doubtless, instrumental in pro- 
curing for him. His instructions were dated fromGreenwich 
Palace, 7th of June, 1631; and a warrant was issued fora 
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privy seal of 4os. per diem, “for his entertainment as his 
Ma*** resident w“ the Cardinall Infanta, in Flanders.” On 
the 27th of May, the Bonaventure was ready, in the Downs, 
“for the transport of Mr. Gerbier;” but it was not until 
17th of June, that he, with his family and his servant, Sidney 
Bere, came aboard her, and were landed the following day, 
at the port, two miles on this side of Dunkirk.” [S. P. 
Flanders, 57. Sainsbury: “Papers illustrative of the life of 
Rubens,” w¢ supra, p.317. S. P. Dom. CXCII., 28, 54, 62: 
CXCIIL., 6, 15, 38, 44: CXCIV., 13, 44.] 

His correspondence during the ten years of his residency 
at the court of Flanders, which has been preserved, fills the 
greater portion of 32 folio volumes: of these, eleven areentry- 
books, containing copies of his letters, for his private use, 
written entirely in his own hand; and the remainder are 
filled, for the most part,with thecorrespondence,which passed 
between him and the Secretaries of State. His own letters are 
chiefly written in involved French; and he not unfrequently 
employs a cypher. A considerable proportion of these papers 
consists of a news-letter written at regular intervals, advis- 
ing the Secretaries of State of the events, which were passing 
at the Court of Flanders. [S. P. Flanders, 56 to 87. } 

In the December of the same year, in which he entered 
upon his residence at Brussels, Gerbier sent over to the Lord 
Treasurer Weston,a Madonna and S* Catherine by the hand 
of Vandyck; which, beingapicture of great beauty, he thought 
might be acceptable to the Lord Treasurer, as a new year’s 
gift, to be presented by his lordship to the king or the queen. 
It is not improbable, that this proposal may have sprung 
from Rubens, to the end, that King Charles might take 
Vandyckinto the royal service; and so further,those intrigues 
by which Rubens sought to increase the Spanish influence 
in England. However that may be, the design was not un- 
successful ; and a communication on the matter presently 
passed between the king and Gerbier. Meanwhile doubts 
had been raised, by some one at the Court, regarding the 
authenticity of the picture; and Lord Weston wrote to en- 
quire into the truth of such assertion. ‘‘ Malicious persons,” 
replied Gerbier, 13 Mar: 1631-2, ‘ have been busy making 
mischief. The little present I sent your Excellency, I bought 
and paid for as an original, and as such it is acknowledged 
by all the painters. Le Sr. Rubens, who is the chief master 
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of the art in this country, knows it to be by the hand of Van 
Dyck ; and, moreover, the said Van Dyck, having an inten- 
tion of going into England, thanked me by word of mouth, 
for having sent this same picture, being the one which the 
Infanta had caused to be placed in the chapel of the Queen 
Mother, when she was at her court; and not wishing to retain 
it, he to whom it belonged, parted with it for a hundred pa- 
tacons, withdrew it, and sold it to me. All this misunder- 
standing emanates from the malice of Van Dyck, who, after 
having expressed to me his desire to go over into England, 
induced me to speak for him to the Queen Mother and the 
Infanta, that they would be pleased to send over the said Van 
Dyck with their portraits, a sudden caprice has come into his 
head, that he will not enter on the voyage, as is manifest by 
the annexed letter written by his hand. 

‘The Infanta feels herself offended, and has reprimanded 
him for his fickleness. He has then been so malicious, as to 
endeavour to make that appear spurious, which is of his own 
creation, believing that I should be annoyed were my present 
rendered unacceptable. When Van Dyck is in England, as - 
le St Rubens says, he must be put to the test, to see if he can 
do better.” 

In this letter, Gerbier encloses several papers, amongst 
which is an attestation, concerning the authenticity of the 
picture, and the following note in Italian, addressed to him, 
by Vandyck. 

“To the Agent of England, 

‘Your Excellency will do me the favour to hold in 
suspence the treaty with the Queen Mother of France, as well 
as with her Highness, respecting my voyage to England, 
until such time as I may speak with your Excellency in my 
own person, and not through another. I kiss your hand and 
remain etc. “ Anto. Van Dyck.” 
To which, Gerbier adds in French : “‘ Since Van Dyck wrote 
me this letter, he has not suffered himself to be seen.” This 
caprice, if indeed it was nota reasonable offence at Gerbier’s 
conduct, on the part of Van Dyck, did not long hinder the 
painter from carrying out his original intention; for in a 
postcript of a letter to the king, written on the same day as 
the preceding letter, Gerbier adds: ‘‘ Van Dyck is here, and 
says he is resolved to go over into England ; he pretends to 
be very ill pleased with me, because that babbler Geldorp 
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has written, that I had orders to speak to the said Van Dyck, 
on the part of your Majesty, and that I concealed it from 
him. Your Majesty so commanded me, consequently I was 
not called upon to give an explanation to anyone; neither do 
I intend.” Van Dyck speedily acted upon this resolution ; 
and was in England by the first of April, as appears from a 
warrant for the discharge of the expenses of his entertain- 
ment [Carpenter: ‘‘ Notices of Van Dyck,” u¢ supra, p. 507.] 
It is probable, that, shortly before the time of his coming 
over, Van Dyck painted the large family piece of Gerbier, 
his wife, and his nine children, in the sumptuous manner 
of the celebrated picture of the Earl of Pembroke and his 
family at Wilton. There is a repetition of the principal group 
of this painting, consisting of Lady Gerbier and four of her 
children, which has been doubtfully attributed to Rubens: 
both these pictures are now in the royal collection. 

& HERBERT P. HORNE, 
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